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ABSTRACT ' ' ' • ^ 

Xn order to examine the s.uccess of various teaching 
methods on community college students currently incarcerated in 
Delaware County Prison^ Kings County Prison^ and Leesburg St^ate 
Prison^ a guestion^iaire was designed and administered to student 
injnates and their instructors^ who were faculty members of three*, 
'different community colleges in the f tiiladelphia area. Respondents 
were asked to indicate the frequency with which instructors used ^ - 
various teaching strategies and techniques representing 'either the'' 
behaviorist->or the cognitive field theories of learning. Students 
w.ere also ^sked t6 indicate which of • the ve^rious strategies ^tfiey felt * 
'•would work wajl or poorly for themselves. There was a slight 
preference for the cognitive field approach^ but the situdents were 
not.cleai^ly re^ceptive to either approach^ as both approaches received 
some favorable and some unfavorable reactions. Cognitive' field' 
techniquesvthat received ati^ le^ast 6/3 'percent favorable reaction 
includ'er^concer^ -vdth idea^sT choi-c^' of activitie^s^ and emphasis on 
knowing i?^eaisons,,f or misun,dexstood'concepts« Behaviorist techniques 
that reqeived^ favorable scores include: clarity of^ purpose and 
curriculum desi^iVr ^re'wardsr repetition^ 'and short answer tests. A 
survey, of .the literature is vin'ctaded^ and data are displayed, in ^ 
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IKyRODUCXION ' ^ 

/■•• • ' 



; 



/■ ■ f ^ 

/ ■ ^ . 

Delaware County Cotmnj^y College, as part of its community servi/ce 
program, is inUlved with offeidjLg a few courses, sporatically, to .the inmates 
At the D3lavare County Prison, //more commonly called "Broadmeadows . " Thos^ few 
Jourses offered to date appea| to have been well received, , but the College fee] 
^that much mo^e car. be done injthis area; The Dean of Instr.uction - Corttinuin^ 
'Education and jjon-Tradi^tionai' Studies, /Eugene J. Kray, and an instructor cur- 
rently offerind a Human Halations laboratory . at Broadmeadoi^s, Assista^lt Pro- 
fessor Michael bapuzzi, have' both stated the need to better detennin^ ' suece/s- 

ful teaching stj-ategies and techniques for prison inmate courses. / 

/ 

, ■ . : \ I 

The pdrpose of study is to examine the teaching met^hods, is 



I 

perceived by the inmates^ 



vljiich are more and less successful, ^ree se/arate 



community colleges, each ^krlrig courses in a prison or prisons in th/ir own 
area. will be askek to conduct a survej/ of their prison inmates^ prefe^-ences in 
classroom strategies and techniques. It will bhen, hopefully, be possible to 



draw up some specific recomiti 
niques which should be inco 



i^ndations concerning certaia strategies and tech- 
)orated ia future" prison course offerings. It is 
the author's expectation that methods recommended 'for use inside 'the prison 
walls will not diffet from those regularly used in typicarl community college 
course work when teaching stuknts from disadvantaged neighborhoods with limited 
'academic a-i-aevenent, Ithe so-dalled "Norr-Traditional Student. \' 
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kcKGRO^JND Am SIGNIFICANCE 



yea 



Delawa're County CoEmUlty College is a co-educational, public, two 

in a 'densely populated urban -suburban county boVdering 



:c institution licited 
on" Philadelphia. Tr^e CoUega' has. an enrollment 'of approximately 3,000 full- 
and p/rt-ti-e sfident^. It offers regular day and evening programs at its main 
camp/s and thre/ off-ca:r.pU3 centers. la addition, it proVides educational op- . 
porlnities to sorie 7,000 person, per year through^ its community service programs, 
pfyen carryirVout the programs at diverse locations convenient to the enrollees. 
Jo sui type programs have been held at Sleighton Farms For Girls, a private - . 
/inimum security detention ce/iter for teen-age girls and Broadmeado^s. ; ■; 



Broadmeadows, ^r Delaware County Prison as it is officially named, 
is a minimu; security institution for men in one cluster of buildings and a 
-medium -security center for women in another. There are several hundred men 
detained there at" any giv^h time, but only about fifty or sixty women. By 
statute unable* to mix these two groups, the College has offered Community 'ser- ' 
;ice courses to some inmatels of each gender, separately. 

I 

Broadneado^Ts, as i^ts colloquial name implies, is located away from 
the center cf the county's plpulation, on rolling farm land. Indeed, has 
al^o at times been balled a ^fison farm for certain of the inmates operate' the 
farm which gra.s much of the prison foodstuffs. The prison also o-f fers vo- 
caVonal experiences but is not too progressive in this area in this author's • 



• opinion and therefore this cannot be referred to . 

The Co^mn-i. ■ "vocational rehabi^itat5.on. 

Il^e^Co.monvfealtn of Pennsylvania is not recognized a. . ^ ^ " ' 
hn,-4. ^- ■ r«co„nized as a reader in prison reha- 

bilitation ar.d reform Cit , . . ' ' ' • ' 

SoTie, citizens of" Delavav-o ^ ,•" 
^ _ ^.o. ueia./are County have become ap+ivpi^r 

f-''" cond1r.-r.^ .-n r ■ -""^"^ ^^^vely concerned about 

conditions at BroadmeW^s. They a^ten^ +v, > 

IfP«-.,tative. and lo.by in Ha^i^.u., ' ' 

state capitol and K-dia, the coun-v - * . ' ■ 

Pav... th. „„^^ ^^^^ ^ ' 

- .saining 

-ses as It has presented. Berer-the-less the 

various instructors „ho have taught -h. „ • • 

iiavs. T^augnt ohese have reflpr^-f-c*^ ^ 
and "red-tax^e" f. -^fleeted considerable -resistance 

rec^^-tape from many directions. 

■ * * 

One of t^e greatest difficultip. ^ ^ ^ 

population. ^ 3iny pe . " ""^^^ 

are awaiti t^ ^ """^^ "^^^^^^"^^ ^ ^^^-^ows 

are awaiting trial, as they have been unable to rai^e ^-he 

xu;. '''^^ appropriate bail, 

wny, therefore, are reser.ff,n ... - 

re,e-v. , " " innocent or 

re.e.,e such a light sentence that they will need 'o , ■ 

Trial bacHo,s o'-e, " 

e..l.. ^ ^"^-^ — . oonsid. 

era.i^ m the xzsz year or two. -v • ' 



Most of the courses offered by -the College to date at th^ prison deal 
with coming ite grips -with oneself. VTho am I? vj^&t do I want in iife?" How can 
I relate better to rnj^self and others?, and the like. At the female center, o«e 
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such course used grooming as a r.edium' for these goals. At the men's, they have.' 

^ tended^to simply ce referred to ks human relations seminars. Some basic' English 

V^work ha^ been done, ^ also. It is obvious that -much more needs to be ,accomplished 

^ It. is hoped that this stadyn-rill point some w4ys to reach this end' 

/ . r' • 



r 



, SURVEY OF THE LITERAT>TRTr 



^ ■ There are special problems attendant to any institution by their very . 
nature. Prisons perhaps have .ore special problems than most- other institutions'. 

Broadmeadows oertainlv has ifc. kharo c;-;^+ 

,Ga-nj.y nas its share. Sixty percent of thi^ minimum security 

prison' sjn..ates are awaiting trials." gtearns (I5) points„out that a real diffi- 
culty l:/offering viable course work at the "County Jail Level" is the "brevity 
of,se.atencing.': " ir^ates are constantly moving in a'nd out of Broadmeadows, making- 
con si stancyo'f course work most .demanding. Stearns continues by stating that 
there is a definite "U-Shaped relationship between l^vel of anxiety and tl.e in 
• jail." That is to say, there is a high level of anxiety at both the_ beginning 
and the. end of the incarcerating period. -Prison personnel, in^ganeral, and^ " 
college course faculty, in particular, cannot work^with the inmate as well at ' - 
tnese times as in the middle of his stay, mis is'especially true of inniates 
facing a trial at the end of. his stay as opposed to facing release. ' Stearns ' 
do-es suggest that if one is able to develop a feeling of trust in the inmate 
during the middle of his stay, he ma^- be able to worJc with him through to the 
end. Some other problems that Stearns discusses also apply to Broadmeadows: 
4isruptions caused bj. transitional or "migfattng" prisoners .ho only spend a ' 
few days or weeks; logistics - many regulations dictate who can mix with whom, 
for instance non-sentenced inmates m^y not be legally permitted to mix with in- 
mates^vho have been sentenced (except for religious services); and, perhaps 
most di3tres..ir.,. the limited space available for counselling and educational 
course work, 's.ear.s suggests that the use of a cell block as a sort of school. 



•er|c ' 



dormatory has been tried vith "surprising results" to the good. Class size 



should range from five to fifteen, he adds. 



Watkins, in ^^Changing Ininate Behavior,"' (17) describes several problems 
in p'e-nal institutions that effect tr^^'-ing'to change- berian^ior in people who are 
incarcerated against their will. The greatest, Ip. feels, is that this enforced , 
conflnemeYit produces a Special kind^of criminal subculture which contains three 
separate t^.npes: H§ labels these types as the "adapters" or those people who come 
Into the institution with very little experience in living in jails^ college 
youth who ^re caught using "pot" and who are really just a special king of "adap- 
ter" and the "solids" or those who teach the new people the special ways of the 
subculture. The way to break throu^ to the individual inmate,- Wat kins cLaims, ' 
is "1) have personal contact with him, 2) build up his' trust and 3) help him 
out in a tough '^situat ion. " Having 'been a teacher 'in such a situation, the author 
must remind the reader that this last statement is fraught with difficulty. One 
may well find that helping one inmate loses another or worse, can break down 
rapport with the prison staff. 

In his article, 'Tne Moral Atrr.ospaere the Prioon," Schari' (12) sug- 
gests 'another sj)e-ific difficulty which is a part of the aforementioned inmate 
subculture, "rne more primitive moral reasoning used in the prison. .. .may be 
related to inmate perceptions of the moral atmosphere of the^ prison" and that 
"the traditional custodial prison fails to offer the inmate conditions necessary. > 
to move him toward higher stages of thinking." Scharf feels that in order to 
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substantially effect tlie inmate's moral reasoning, communities ('Steam's cell 
doraatoi-ies?) itiust be provided that stimulate his moral thinking and are per- ^ 
ceived by hifh as fair. » , * 



Sinclair an^I Moalden (ip) point out three problems that also app3.y. to" 
the inmates at Broad-eadows . These are "1) lack of programs to prepare inmates ' 
for socially constra-tive ro3res in the community, 2) job discrimination- against 
former inmates and 3) the poverty background of many inmates." On the other 
hand, these authors point out that while inmates are severely handicapped ac- 
cor^ing to traditional academic measures, "in terms of the current movement in 
edtication tOT-/ards individualiz'ed instruction nowhere is there a r»ipre fertile ground 
for receptive students" than prison inmates. * ' , . 

Schwitzgebel (13 ) states a similar thought as this last relation ,to 

* 

behavior modification in that since behavior modification focuses on behavior 

and since most offenses of inmates involves observable behavior, "these t^hniques 

are remarkably well-suited" for integration into^the system. Ke also notes the 

tre-.endous va.-vener.s a-^d inconsi st'^'ioier. -of the st-itntor:/ i:tandardn fcl-.\t use 
of such techniques as behavior modifieation must incorporate protecting the in- 
dividual offenaerVs personal rights. 

Many differing programs in various prisons have been written up. As 
in Theories- of Vvjcholo.^, each claims that its particular pro-am is more sug- 
cessful than most. McKee and Seay opt for Individually Prescribed Instruction 



(TPI). They state that • ' ^ 

I.P;i. can be quite suc?essfu;L .if this system^ users: 
1. ' Learn. the underlying theoretical principles of T.P.J.. 
•2. Recognize the* benefits of I.P.r. 
, ' ^ 3* Recognize that I.P.I;^has limitations. 

k. Involve tKe- traineV in ^\anning-and operating the system. . 

5. Rel^ta basic educational- ski^lls as closely as possible to \ 
oa.cupational goals* and work.* - ' , , ' . 

6. Use siiiall inst'ructional units' or modules. 

7. Enploy paraprofessionals- to a^ssist in the training system. '(9)^ 
In a 'separate paper, McKee (8) discusses tb^ development and applica- 
tion of Contingency Management, which incorporates t'p. I. , at the^Draper Cor- * 
rectional Center in Georgia. He defines Contingency Management (C.M.) as "sys- 
tematic arrangement of reinforcing consequences of behavior." He points out t^at 
'the Draper .inmate population and this is largely true of the Broadme6.dows popu- 
lation,- as well --.makes up the lov/est rung of the motivational ladder. They 
have been ^'turrjed-of f by public education which has "^always dealt them constant 
failure and rebuff.". TH>s, of course, results in real hostility and leads to 

'a' desire to avoid any contact with' the* educa?fcional process. Not only this, but 
"they have failed in every ma.ior undertaking in their lives ~ e^^en crime i" 
Since these inmates are success-deprived, they continue to seek reinfo!rcers, 
J4cKee maintain^ in^those areas ^^mere they have been punished, including educa- 
tion, authority figures and *fami3y. 'He reportsyon six separate studies which 
show that the materials and techniques of "cf.M. -...'.that have been successfully 
, employed" fall^ into iwo. categories; the contingency or' jerfomance contract and 
th^^ use of progress plCttei'lN Results of these studies, he claims, clearly in- 
dicate that performance-contingent-pay to trainees i-s' significantly supei:"jor in 



getting efficient and effective learning i„ ,cth basic ea„catio„«. and vocational 
pro,ra.,s. -In the Draper project with I,P.I., for instan'ce, the relnforcer. used 
-re largely social approval fron, the .taff, their fellows and fro„ visitors, 
in another study, visible daily charts and actual ..oneta^ regards were used .nd 
a marked- increase in productivity- was demonstrated. 

irr-their "Phase n. Final Report" on the studies mentioned above, 'Toe 
Rehabilitation, Research Foundation .ummSrized their. findings: ' 

Some (successful) highlights of the overall 'proffratn are- ■> ) nr..n 

• . in ^;:{s:t^■o'r1^t^^ r^^'r' ^^^^-^-^ witTfn^4h:;i:U°^^" 

uan-^/p^e scribe? ^^t. ."'' io" <ielivery .ystem (Individ- « 

cont;oi e;;Sel xnihe to^ 3 techniques of behavioral- 

• science ^ J the toKen econotur, k) techniques of behavioral 

. science taugnt to traditional correctional nffin^r-c, 4. ."^^"^ . 
of the contingency 'management system!?? "techniques 

V 

wood and Jenkin (;8) suggest en^loying the more educationa^^^y^cea 
inmates as one-to-one basic education tutors for inmate students (shades of the ' 
did one-room school house technique; the more things .change the more they stay 
the sam^O. aey reco^end ^Precision Teaching-'wherein a verbal "response and 
interpersonal contact i. required. They =.t,te that such Precision 'leaching was ' 

■ Shewn to |cne-ra.e higher rates of correct response emission on criterion tests ' 
than was generated by the use of Just a teaching machine, and that even the use 

■of a teaching n«:hine produced higher scores than usihg the text book alone, 

"Mbliotherapy" or group reading and discussion is espoused by Burt <1) 



for those inmates that can read', comprehend and wii 



sh to participate. -He feels 



^ that the ercup .isous.ion fo™ of hi.lict.era^ supplement the ccrreotio„"al ' 
Vro^r^M i^.ovi„, attitude, .aate. t'o the .eha^„.,, 

^Patin,. a.aUio.aU.. i^.„..„, ^^^^^^'^^ ^^^^^ 

ana that ,.he„ the sessions a.e conaucte. faculty wo.Mng „Uh ,„ite =^1 ' 
gro^ps. interestingly enough, .e states that an analysis of the various inteK 
actions sh^ea ,.at those „:,o .aa servea „ore t&e, .aa the „o3t ti,e 'to serve ' 

and/or were Slack were affoo^c>/q . • * 

affected more posUxvely .than their fellow inmates. ' 

in spite Of all the special difficulties cited earlier in this paper " 
and the^ various special applications of generally used techniques mentioned 
above, it is- this author's contention that the classroom techniques for correo- 

. tional, institutional inmates need not d^Ter from thn.. ' 

. qiiier trom those many coipmunity colleges-. 

are currently usino- in fViPiT. r^r^ n ' ' . 

3i„, thexr ovm classrooms for the eauoatiohally aisaavanta.ea. 

several stuaie, in the lasf fe. years support this contentioh.. .or e.a^le, 
. ^Ohn^on (6, aia^a stuay of self-estee. ana relatea .a.^;oun factors for recently 
aa^ittea refor^to^ i^tes'.in „^i,, .e fou„a no significant, aifferences het„een 
the nc prisoner ana the typical citizen. „e .suggests that tire is a sligM 
correlation het„een in^te .ac^rouna ana in^t'e self-estee., .„t "not to have ' Z 
more than /the) Slightest influence." 

t 

using spearman's ran. correlation to co^are reaaing interests of col- ' ' 
lege stuaents-pa i^tes in, t.o separate tests,, Co'rneli (.)• f;u„a thaf within 
the range of ^^-f erp^.}or Ms stuay, «,ere Vas no 'signlf-icant aiffer- " 
ence in -the^^eaaing i«t«-^stsy these two groups. ' Entin ana „osin (k), using ■ ' 
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a one-try-success condition,, found that prisoners high in achievement motivation 
but lov In teit ar^iety perfome'd &ighificantly better than those low in acfiieve- 
mant motivation cut high in t^st anxiety in a non-contingency path but not in a 
contingency paT:h, vmereas students did significantly better in both paths. 'The 
differences between the students and th^e prisoners was not too great, however, 
leadin*^ Cornell to state Jhat there may be "some indications that prisoners tend 
to behave ''feore) as if they were failure threatened,^^ but that further research ' 
was needed before this. conclusion, could be substantiated. • * * / 

Seibold and Stelnfatt (l^^) correlated cooperative game techniques with 
"de^^ree of dogmatism." There is' a general belief that prisoners tend to have a 
greater degree of authoritative perronalitj^ aspects than the ge^ieral public. 
Comparing a* selected prison group with four selected college groups, they found 
that the percentage of cooperative responses were sijnilar in both groupd, ho^'rever. 
They further found that while the "low-dogmatic" pairs in both groups (inmates 
and college students) tended to behave much the same;, the "high- dogmatic" pairs 
^in the prison group tended to play even more cooperatively than in the college 
sa^ol'es. y ^ . * 



Cross discusses the "Non-Traditional Student" in her book Bey ond Th e 

« ■ « 

Open Door. See lists their attributes as follov/'s: 



1. y.ore women than men. 
iiffe] 
;dent . 



'ier^ati 



\ different learning orientation thaa the traditional 



^^3- Likely to spend leisure tin.e in non-academic pursuits. 
U. Activities are low skill in nature. 
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'5. Drift into voqation rather than choose it. 

6. Have more negative attitudes toward school 
(although not necessarily ta.^^ards teachers). 

7. Have not been expected to assume any responsibility for ' ^ 
o-aTi learning. , * _ , ' - 

8. E>:press greatest interest in activities not usually 
, stressed in academics. 

9- Score in lav^er l/3 of typical achievement tests. 
10- Coming back to school after a iong period have' 
riiade c,7n choice to do so and, initially at least, 
ha ye high motivation. * 

11. likely, poorly informed about career and occupation 
. , •option. J 

12. Generally, wants to get a better J 6b as sqon is ■ " ^ 
^* « possible not interested in degrees just .job-. ^ 

13. C-reat dissatisfaction with major decisions they have 
niade in pa si/and this strongly colors self^image^. 

14. Usually 'have considerable fear of conventional tests. 

15. Regardless of Standardized Test Scores, they are ' 
probably not below average intelligence. ^ 

16. Often scarred by bad past experiences in past learning 

. settings. '1' ° . 

17. . At least will d'isappeaiy if placed immediately into ' • ^ 

traditional progress. ^ * 

18. Need much more frequent reinforcement than traditional. 

19. Nd^ usually seeking 2nd chance, mor,e likely^ a 3rd, i|th, 
or even Nth chance. 

20. Do net come in with much interest in transferring. 

> . (3)" 
- ■ . ^ ■ • ■ 

All in all, there does not seem to- be th^t great a difference between 
the non-traditionaj. college student needing remedial or development«rl course vrork 
and the prison inmate. They ^otn t^'tvA to ha/s scrae realinr/.-: -f failure anl the 
resulting fr-jstrations tovrards education. They both appear to hav?; the same 
reading interest s, _ sinilar degrees 6f dogmatism and feelings Cor lack of) self- 
esteem... They hcth need constant personal, individual attention, positive feed- 
back or reinforcement, small class size and both have relative.ly short attention 
Spans necessitating a step-by-step program. It is the intent of this study , to 
verify whether this is true. "^i. ' , 



D5FINITI0N e? TERI^IS 

V 

In* order to provide a meaningful understanding o^ terms in this paper, 
follo-.-zing definitions have befen utilized: 

Fac^J-oV - all members of a community college faculty who have academic rank 
' ^ and wr.o are hot listed as part <Sf the administration, i.e. those 
normally referred to as the '^teaching faculty." \ 

Learning - 'Tne ^process" by which an activity originates, or is changed through 
~ reacting to ^n encbuntered situation*^ provided that the char^dt^f- 
istics of the change in activity cannot be explained on the b^sis 
of native response tendencies, maturation or temporary states of 
the organism" - Hilgaird and Bov/er (5). 

Non^Traditiojial Student - "One who scores in the^bottom third in typical 
' academic testing" - P. Cross (3)- \ ^ . ' ^ 

Prison*- For the purposes of this study, any incarcerating institution. 

Prison Inriiate - any individual incarcerate against his will in ajprison, 
I whether before or after his sentencing. 

^ Students - all members of a 'community college's student body- currently en-- 
roiled with either regular or special status; 

Teaching Strategy - the overiying philosophical approach a faculty member 

uses to put across his desired teaching, e.g. behavior modifica- 

• -■ tion. 

Teaching TechTiigoe - the specific mode a facility membeV uses to impart a 
specific learning objective, e.g, probability. 



\ 

LLMITA^IONS OF THE STUDY 



In any study there occurs \a series of variables which canno\t be con- 
trolled; this study is no exception. \ The following limitations are hereby noted: 



1. Three different cozununity colleges are involved in this study. Ea,ch has 
its C/n poli^iSs"' and procedures ™ich cannot always be taken into account* 

2. Only inniates currently enrolled in coinmunity college courses and currently 
in the prison environment will be surveyed. This not only severely limits 
the sample, bu*i'*also means that nolrandomness can be employed. 

3* State regulations and impact on hots^ the coinmunity colleges and the p^^isons 
vary among the states. 

• Teaching stra1;egies and techniques w^ll vary among the various faculty mem- 
bers involved. 

5. .The levels ^f expected achievement may well vary greatly for tlje different 
prison classes surveyed. The questionnaire was constructed without know- 
ledge of tbe levels of courses in tbe sample. It is intended to be generic 
but piay be interpreted differently by ii^e various students. 

6. 'Personal qualities of the faculty cannot be fully taken into account. 
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BASIC ASSUI-IPTIONS 



All research projects, whether statistical or descriptive, must involve 
several assumptions. The foll..ing will be made for the purposes of this stu^: 

1 mat responses inade by the various students and inmates completing the survey 
document" will be accurate and honest. 

2 That the i^^te sample selected will demonstrate typicality for inmates en- 
rolled in comm'onity college ^sponsored courses. . 

3 That the community colleges involved, arfc^least from a global standpoint, 
have similar organizational and policy structures. 

tions are noted. 

'^r..rc.A fhP -^iurveY are relevent to the concepts being 

5. That the concepts employed in the ^urve/ dr^ x^x 

judged- 

6. , That despite the restriction, involved ^J^jS^ifdiSSn^fl^'the"' 

\. That homogeneity of variance is operative despite the Imitations In sample 
selection and size. 
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PROCEDURES. FOR COLLECT IKG DATA 

Three community colleges represented by the Nova University Philadelphia 
Cluster that offer courses to prison inmates ware requested to administer 
a survey (See Appendix B) to the inmates enrolled in such courses. A cover 
letter (See Appendix' A) to the faculty memhers involved was included. These 
surveys were distributed to the appropriate faculty the first we^k in May, 
with completed surveys requested to be mailed back by May 15, 1975- How- 
ever _data collect^ion proved to be much more diffi^cult than anticipated, 
therefore not all pt the surveys were returned until the middle of September* 

The various faculty were asked to administer these surveys to their inmate 
Classes anonymously, and^io respect the confidentiality of same. The facul- 
ty took the same survey 'themselves. 

The survey sought tc/ determine *the inmate students* perceptions of the in- 
structor* s general strategyrObehaviorist or cognitive field theory, and also 
of some of the techniques the instructor used, e^g. t6ken economy, or Soc- 



ratio inqujxy* Further, the survey sought, the'^itudent^'^references in 

1 I ■ ■ 

terms of which approaches they felt would >/ork "best for them personally. 



Residually, the fac^jlty teaching the course were asked to take the survey, 
also. A comparison of faculty and student perceptions, could then be derived. 



PROCEDURES FOR TREATING DATA 

The survey was first submitte^d to a panel of twelve professional educa- 
tors dra^/m frcn both Lhe Fhdladelphia Cluster of Nova Uni-versity. enrolled in the 
''I/^rning rr.ecr;* ^r.d Applications Module" and members of the psychology and 
^ counseling ^taf^f at Delaware Coujity Ccnrnunity College asking them to state which 
theory of learning each item represented^, in their professional opinion. This 
was* done to ens-.re that the items on the survey did indeed represent the learning 
theory (either cognitive field or behaviorist) this author claimed. All items 
received at least the minimal eighty percent criterion for accep.tance: two h^d 
83.3 percent agreement, one had 9I.7 percent, the balance all received one hun- 
dred percent endo}^sement . (See Appendix C, Table l) 

Since the three separate penal institutions involved differ signifi- 
cantly in mission and the types of courses surveyed also vary, the date is most 
easily handled in a modified mini-case-study mode. Therefore, each institution's 
responses will be surjTiarized separately^ delineating which types of claGsrootn 

stra-Degies ar.i techniques are seen as more^ and less, successful dn the eyes of 

» 

the inmates. 
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BROADMEAJDOWS 



BroadBeatos, or Delaware County Prison as it is offloially namecl, 
has been describad earlier, it rarnains, for ctescriptiva purposes, onl,. to 
state that the in^^ates surveyed „ere enrcllect in a basic English course taught 
by a self-styled "behaviorisf fill tl.e member of the CoMnunications and ' 
H.^nities staff at Delaware County Community College. Using the rating of 
"Kot At All" equalling .ero up to ■•usualiy'e,ualMg five on the survey (see 
Appendi. B for items),- this instructor rated himself as averaging I.60 on all 
cognitive items and 3.8O on aU behaviorist (the "reward" items of the beh^vior- 
ist school getting the lowest ratings in that school). 

.The students, however, did- not ^ee such a dramatic distinction, 
collectively rating him 2.66 on ali cignitive items and 3.15 on all behavlorist ' 
items, interestingly, when the students were asted which of the teaching strat- 
egies and techni,ue3-they felt ,,ould be most effective for themselves personally, 
there a»eared.a distinct preference for the cognitiye-f ield approach. Seventy-' 
four percent of .he cognitive s^atbments received favorajle' checkmark:, indicating 
that "this approach would work for me," sixteen percent were greeted unfavorably 
indicating "thi. approach would not work for me," and ten percent were indicated 
as having no strong reception either way. The behaviorist items, in the same ' 
order, scored fiHy-six percent favorable, thirty-three percent unfavorable 
and eleven percent no oj)inion. 



Individual items that went against the general pattern tended to be 
in the behaviorist approach, with one notable exception: forty-four percent, ' 
were unfavorable to the cognitive teaching strategy that "Tries to get us to 
decide wh^t ve want to do with our lives." Items receiving strong student 
support in the behaviorist school included "A lot of short ans^ver type tests," 
"Introducing new topics by telling us exactly what he wants us to' do and hbw 
we are to go about doing it," "Gives us, extra privileges if we get all our 
work done- ar,d done right" (VJhat iiamate .does not wan| extra privileges?), "Helps 
us learn by giving over and over the same things 'tU we get them" right" and 
"rewards us when we get things right." (See Appendix C, Tables II and III) 



24 
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KPIGS COUI'ITY PRISON 



Kings County Prison has many of the sa^e problems that Broadmeadows 
does, it has rapid turnover, ma"ny in^tes are aj.aiting, trial and remain con- 
vinced Of their innocence and has statutory restrictions on mixing specifi.c 
types Of inn^f^s. Ho.-ever, this is an urban county, and, therefore, the " 
prison occupiers .uch less open space giving the inn^tes a much greater feeling"^ 
Of being shut in. 

The innates at Kings County who were surveyed were enrolled in a 
course in human relations - a sort of 'H-Zho ,Am I" course; therefore, the 
goals Of both the inmates and the instructor are quite different than^ those 
at the Broadmeado^.s' basic English course. I^is Instructor is a full time 
staff member of LaGuardia Community College, on long' Island, New .York. The 
instructor appears t^'^'e quite eclectic: he -ratid-hiself Exactly the s^e 
on all cognitive field and behaviorist items a S-'l^O av^rage^again using 
the scale of ^ero to five as described previousO^-. The students perceived ' " 
hir. -e .ax:e vay: 3.3l on all cognitive items and 3.79 'on all behaviorist.- 

It wo-old appear that the inmates at Kings County Prison ar^ not ' 
enthralled -^th either learning theory approach. The cognitive items col-. 
lectivel^ were rated by these students on the question of Wd-this method " 
work for .you as forty-three percent favorable, forty-eight -perckt ;nf^vor- 
able and nine percent no opinion. I7.e two notable exceptions wefe that si^y- ' ^ 
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seven percent felt the item "Is more concerned about my ideas than whether I 
give the right ans^.7er" favorably ^and sixty ijercent ' said the same on the item 
"Suggests a?ti7iT:ies, but tried to let us choose which ones we would like 
to 4o." v^ree yrere very unpopular: 'Wnts us to discover things for our- . 
selves/' "Is alvays asking us what we are interested in," and "Tries to g^t 
us to decide '.&.^z we v;ant to do with our lives," ' \ * 



The Behaviorist approach fared even worse in student ratings con- 
cenling what, they felt would work'for themselves personally. The collective 
averages were thirty-five percent favourable, fifty-nine percent unfavorable 
and five percent no opinion. No behaviorist item could be interpreted as 
meeting general support. Five were met with great resistance. These items' 
dealt with memorizing answers, grades based on "right" or "wrong" ansx^ers, 
a lot of short answer type tests, gaining extra privileges for getting work 
done right (it is hard'to believe that tl^ese inmates reject any metho^ of 
getting extra privileges!) 'and going over and over the material until they 
have "got it right-" 



Most of 4he items were met with very mixed responses: half or so 
would lik^ /that approach, the ^^ler definitely would not. Eleven of the 
^twenty item- evoked this divisive sort of receptions For a complete break- 

4 

\ ♦ 

down of the Kings County Prison inmates responses see Appendix.»C, Tablet; IV 
and V. • . . " 
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LEESBURG STATE PRISON 



Leesburg State* Prison*^* is an entirely different ^type of incarcerating 

"i 

institution. Virtually all of the iximates have be^n sentenced^ inany for I6ng t 

^ ... , ■ . -'^ \ ' 

stays. It is riuch larger vitft' more complex ^ problems^. , It is di-(|^icied i^ntb 

many segnents." Three small ^classes were surveyed, one from each 6f the medium 

security unit,, the minimum security unit and the study release prograrg/. In ^ 

the medium unit, the-men have quite limited freedom, classes ^re held in their 

,own block. Eight of these inmate^ participatfed in the survey.^ The minimum 

unit is much, freer* The men live in barracks, have quite -a bit of freedair 

to roam aroimd arid attend classes at the prison schools Only eight of these 

participated also. In the study .release prograja, eleven men took the survey. 

Th^se men' are allowed to leave the prison each day to attend classes ai;, the 
* • ** • , • » * , 

Glassboro State College campus mth the other students at the College, re- 
turning to" the College each iligh-t. ' . . 



- The particular course that was surveyed. is the same for all thret? 
groups, is taught bjr the ,saiiie instructor at the prison and is designed to 
help the inrzates to "come morfe in contact with themselves,'' who they are and 
how to adjust .back to the outside world when they get out. Presifmably., there- 
fore.,' "fthis course is offered tioward the end of their incarceration. Because 
' it is the sac;e course, is taxight by the same instructor in roughly the same 
.way for all three groups and has such small enro.JJjnen'bs ^in each section, ^ •« . 
it seemed logical to lump their responses together. Statistically, as well , 



as can be <;omputed with such sMll samples, there is -no significant aifferencas 
in the responses between any two of these classes. 



The instructor is a full time professor at Glassboro State College. 
He rates himself as some^^hat cognitive field in approach with a 3.10 average 
.on those items; whereas his own rating on behaviorism is onily 2.k0. The 
students do not see such a definite distinction, they rate him on all cog- 
nitive items as 2.63 and 2.32 on the behaviorist statements. 

• * • 

The ^udents are quite eclectic in strategies in techniques pre- 
ferred for "working (or not), for myself." The cognitive items received a 
fifty-eight percent favorable, thirty-five percent unfavorable and seven per- 
cent no opinion evaluation; the behaviorist percentages in the same order 
• were fifty, forty-two and -eight. There were ohily two popular items, one from 
each school. The cognitive statement receiving very favorable rating '(seventy- 
four percent )^was' tjie' 'one dealingwith more concern with ideas than with right 
^swers; the behaviorist approach of leaving a lot of short answer type tests 
was also veil received rsi^y-threa percent), ihs only clearly unpopular' 
item was behaviorist, sixty-seven percent rejected the use of workbooks. 
(See Appendix C, Tables VI and VIl) . . 



SUMMARY Am KSCOMMENBATIONS 

r 

In such a liniitecT student it is difficult to draw hard and fast 
conclusioriS, nu3h more study vouJ-d need %o be done before one could clearly 
and definitivel/ state that incarcerated students prefer such and such a 
teaching strategy.' or technique. Qnly tentative suggestions can be made at thi 
point. Nevertheless*, some approaches to teaching struck these particular 
students as beir.g quite effective for themselves, other 'approaches had mixed 
reactions and a few were clearly disliked. With full knowledge of the limi- 
tations of the s'tudy, the followiflg comments are therefore given. 

The inmates ate not clearly receptive to either school as both 
received some favorable and some quite unfavorable reactions. The students 
were asked to: 

* place a plUs sign (+) next to those things the instructor 
* might do that you feel would be most helpful for you perr 
son^lly and a minus sign (-) next to those that you feel 
would not work ver^'' weli with you. Leave blank any items 
-chat you are not sure wh^ether they would v/ork well for 
you 'personally or not. 

The cognitive school results were slightly more favorable: fifty-nine percent 

favorable, thirty-three percent unfavorable and eight percent no strong 

opinion. The behaviorist items collectively scored forty-eight percent no 

strong opinion. There is not a statistically significetnt difference in these 

scores. The students would appear to prefer an eclectic approach by their 

instructors. 



, The following cognitive field teaching strategies and techniques 
'received at least sixty percent favorable reaction and, therefore, might be 
considered as veil suited to the incarcerated inmate classroom: "Is more ' 
""concerned about my ideas than whether I give the^right ideas" •(76'5^) , "Suggest 
activities, bat tries to let us choose which ones we would like to do" (6?^) 
esid ^^-Jants us -:o ask 'why?' if v/e do not understand something" (6?^). Others 
scorirfg fairly high were: "Asks vrhat we would like to do next" (57^0? "Is 
always asking us what we are interested in" (55^)? '^'/ants us to discover 
things for ourselves" (55^) and "is always asking us 'V/hy did you say that?'" 

(53^y. 



Some behaviorist teaching strategies and techniques also gained 

favorable scores and, therefore, should be considered for use in such classes 

"Introduces new topics by telling us exactly what he wants us to do and how 

we are to gp about doint it" (66^), "Helps us learn by going over and over 

the same things ^til we get them right" (GOfo) and "Reward^ us when we get 

things right (60^). Also scoring quite well was "Gives a lot of sh6rt Answer 

type tests" (37%). - ■ ' " ^ . 

\ ' ' 

\ 

Only two approached were strongly disapproved with a third quite 
close behind: "Places^ lot of emphasis on memorizing answers" (78^), "Grades 
are based on 'right or wrong' answers" (6h%) and "Stresses u§e of a workJ)o«5k 
that asks very specific questions" (59^)* It is intez^esting to note that 
all three of these are in the behaviorist school and relate specific, fre- 

/ ■ 

/ 
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quently memorized or exact answers. It would seem that these three should, 
be discarded froa inmate classrooms unless most careful consideration dictated 
this was the only way-the data can be covered effectively by the instructor. 

• • • « • 

The balance of the items earned "mixed reviews" (see Appendix C, 
Table VIII for all scores). It would appear that these approaches might 
be used, kno-^ing students will give them varied reception, only after thought- 
ful reflection of the desired goals and other alternative approaches have 
been discarded. • ' 
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RESIDiaL ^FH^DH^tGS AND QUESTIONS RAIS]^ 

' The faculty were asked tQ rate themselves on the same items a§ the 
students had rated them* Ther^ was remarkable agreement in direction in all 
three cases, tho^agh the degree differed in each case, still using the zero 
("Not at all'') to five (."Usually") scale: 



RATING OF FACULTY IN INl^TE CIASSES BY 
THEORY OF LEARNING APPROACH-ALL ITK^S 

^ \ 

STUDENT RATING FACULTY J^TING 

BEH. COG. BEH. COG. 



Broadi^eadows 3.15 2.66 3.86 I.60 

Kings County Prison 3.79 3.8I . 3.I1O 3.1^0 

Leesburg State Prison « 2.32 2.63 ^ 2.40 3.10 

Leesb'irg State Prison and Kings County Prison ratings are also quite qlose 
in terms of instructor- self and student score differentials. The Broadmeadows' 
students saw the instructor as only slightly behavlorist whereas the instructor 
saw himself as decidedly so. Further ntudy wcold be needed to determins if 
the faculty ^inember himself actually instructs the way he fiels he does. 

One other thought occurs in perusing the data. Thei^ is' a slight • 
^endeany for the students to lean away from the school that the particular 
faculty member represents in boiY\ the Leesburg and Broadmeadows cases. The 
Kings County situation appears right dovm the middle and theirefore is immaterial 
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in this issue. Are the student preferences for some teaching strategies and 
techniques over others colored by their affinity for the instructor using 
■them? :7ould these same students have rated personal choices differently if 
they had beer, in a different instructor's course? Do these slight tendencies 
instead refle2t a general dissatisfaction with the inmates' current environ- 
ment, incarceration? Such questions as these deserve further and deeper 
research . 



t 
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Dear Instructor: 



I i?eed your help' t ' 

perceptions of vonr m^^u ^'^'^^^eiore , i sai linif I^cannofc ho-pe m 

--■c ror then. "^"'"■'^ -1 '■-the.tha^, ^i"^,^-^^^ these .S.e^ts. 

•, ; ^ • ■ • perceived methods 

To this end I on i ■ 
.questionnaire- -n. asking. you to have vn.,.. \ . 

to taice it the ^.^st'^av 7f "-"estZn^e t'.i'"''"'""''" "^""sa.-^-. 
students. resp<,„seft:Tee lit" f^' ^'^^ "^I to T^^ ""-^ ^'^•'^^ o^Xy 

see how closely they -reia*! f '''8 
..^ If you can =oss.-blv ,» 

" neatly, -r.-^ ;„J,3ee yo.. „ay to doi„, this, l 
When you havp -^v.^ 

colleague tZtZ.:T^l:T ^-^^-"naires, please ret 

_ . g ve them to you in the first plJce. ^° 

Sincerely yours , 




/as 



Enclosure-.. Questionnaires ' ^-^^"^^'^ , ■ ^ 9oCZ ' (aU)3r^.,-y,. 

■ ,-or tl.e questionnaire ' '^'^ 
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V 



INSTRUCTIOriS 



(Introduce the questionnaire in the V^ost appropriate vay for your, class— the leveled 
of the different classes being sur/ey range too great for one style introdjjictidn. ) 

I, For each of the items on the' questionnaire, check column on the right 
vhich you feel is most true of your instructor. Only use th'e "Don't 
know" column if there's no other appropriate response you can possibly 
make. 

(When they have all finished, then ~) 
II'. , OK, now please go back and go through it again. This time, to the left 
of each item in the margin, place a plus sign (+) next to- those things 
the instructor might do that you feel would be most helpful for you 
personally .and a minus sign (-) next to those that you feel would not 
work ver^r" well with you, Leav^ blank any items that you are not sure 
whether ohey v^ould work W3ll for you personally or not. 



The way I see it, my instructor: 



Is more concerned about my ideas than vhe*c 
I give the right answer. 

Stresses use of a workbook that ask^ very 
specific questions. 

Cf-^^cc of s::.ort anr,w^r type teste. ' 




Wants to develop creati'Ve thinking* , 

Grades are based on "riglit or wrong" answers. 

Introduces new topics by telling us exactly 
what he wants us to do a.nd how we are to go 
about doing it? • ^ 



Is always asking us "^-/hy did you say that?' 
Tells us what we will do next. 



Asks us what we would like to do next . 
Tries to get me to think abo^t^ ^'ViTio I Am?*' 
Places a lot of emphasis on memorizing answers 
k'ants us to discover things for outselves. 



Gives us extra privileges if we get all <3ur 
v/ork don'e and done right. 



Is aJ,ways asking u& what we are interested in. 

lieJ^p's us learn by going over and over thfe^same 
things til we get them right. 



• Talks about learning as changes in our 

behavior. (Such as spelling a word right) 

' ' Suggests activities, but tries to let us 
' -> choose which ones we would like* to do* 

>?. Tries t^o get us to decide what ve want to 
^ do with Qur lives . 

' Rewards us when wc get things riglit 

.'j.fjWants us to ask/'why?^' if we do not 
understand sornething 

ERIC T , 
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TABLE I 

VALIDATION OF STATED THEORETICAL POSITION 
• OP ITEJvS BY PROFESSIONAL EVALUATORS 





Theoretical 
Position 
Stated 


Percent 
Agreement " 


Is more concerned about n^v idea«? fhan wVipfVip-r t 
the right ar>3"/rer.' 


C.-F. 


106 


Stresses use of a workbook that asks ver^' specific 
questions. 


Beh. 


100 


•Gives a lot^f short ans'.^e'r type tests. 


Beh. 


\ 100. 


VJ'ants to develop creative thinking. 


C.-F. 


100 


Grades are based on "right or vrong" answers. 


Beh. 


106 


Introduces new topics by telling us exactly what he Jb 

wants us to do and ha*/ we are to go' about doing it,^ Beh, 


83.3 


Is always asking us^, ''VThy did you say that?*' 


C.-F.' 


100 


Tells u^ what we Vill do next. 


Beh. 




Asks us what we would like tdfdo next* 


C.-F. 


100 


Tries to get me to think about^ 'I'Tho I am," 


C.-F. 


106 


Pl^^ces a lot of emphasis on meinprizing ansvrers. 


Beh. 


100 n . 0 


Wants us to discover things for ourselves/ 


C.-F. 


100 


Gives us extra privileges if we get all our work 
done and done right. 


. Beh. 


91.7 


Is alvrays asking us what we $ire interested in. 


C.-F. 


100 


Helps us learn by going over and- over the same things 
'til we get them right. 


■ Beh. 


100 


Talks about learning as changes in our behavior 
(Such as spelling a work right). 


Beh. 


' 100 


S"xjr3:t3 a-:":!-/!:!-?-.. b':t "ri&s fco let ^is choose which 
'ones we would like to do, 


C.-F. • 


' lool 




Trie-s to get us to decide what we want to do with our 
' lives/ 


C.-F. 






Eevraras us when ve get things right. 


Beh. 


160 




VJants us to ask Vny?" if we do npt understand some- 
^ thing. 


C.-F. 1 


100 





1. ^C.-F. means Cognitive -Fie Id Theory of Learning, 
'Beh. means Behavi'orist Theory of Learning. 
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FACULTY "a: T) imC'i SrioMriT SVALUATIOn OF FACUI.TY 

m-mm for ccjrsz tauoht at broadmeadows 



ERIC 



A' 

- 


Learning 
Theory 
Repre- 
sented 


Faculty . 
Member 
Self 
Ratinp; 


Mean stu- 
dent Rating 
of Faculty- 
Member 


Is more concerned about my ideas than whether I give 


C.-F. 


3 


k.22 


Stresses use of a workbook that asks veiy specific 


Eeh. 


5 


2.k7 


Gives a lot of short answer type tests 


Beh. 


5' 


3.69 


Vfants to develop creative thinking. 


C.-F. 


2 


k.59 


Grades are based on ''right or wrong" answers. 


Beh. 


5 


2.59 


Introduces new topics by telling us exactly what he 
waniTS us zo ao ana now we are 1:0 go about doing it. 


Beh. 


k 


k.OS. 


Is always asking us, "\'Ihy did you say that?" 


C.-F. 


1 


l.9h 


Tells* us what we will do next. 


Beh. 


k ' 


k.2k 


Asks us what we would like to do next. 

— i±±^ 


C.-F. 


0 


1.06 


Tries to get me to think aboi^, '^-Jho I am." 


C.-F. 


0 


iM 


Places a lot of emphasis 01/ memorizing answers. 

/ 


Beh. 


3 . 


1.12 


Wants us to discover things for ourselves. 

l 


C,-F. * 


1 

k 


3.31 


Giv/es us extra privileges if we. get our work 
aone apa done rigpt • 


Beh. 


3 


3. 02 


Is always asking us what we are interested in. 


C.-F. 


' 3 


2.00 


Helps us learn by going over and oveip the same things 
oix \ve gsTS ^nem. rigno. 


Beh. 


k 


3.00' 


iaJxs about learning as changes in our behavior 


Beh. 


1 


2.33 


Suggests acti^/ities, but tries to let ug choose which- 


C.-F. 


■1 


2.76 


Tries to get us to decide what we wa^t to do with our 
''^iives. 


C.-F. 


0 


1.00 


Rewards us when we get things right. 


Beh. 


k ' ■ 


i^.l8 


Wants us to ask "\7hy?" if we do not Understand some- 
thing. ' 


C.-F. 


3 


h.35 


* * 


X C.-F. 


1.60 


2.66 


1 

« 


X Beh. 


3.80 


3.15 
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TABIE III 
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MEM STUDENT P/ALUATIOIT OF EFI"ECTrvrs:i3i;SS FOR 
OVm SELVES OF TEACKBIG STPATEGIES Al.T) TECHNIQUES 
■ AT broad: EADCn-JS, BY PERCE!?IAGE • ' 



/ 

/ 


Helpful 
For 
Self 


Not Sure 

If 
Helpful 


Would not 
Be Helpful 


Is r^ore concern^ed about ruy ideas than whether I give" 
the ri'Kht answer. . / 


87.5 


0.0 


12.5 


Stresses use of a workbook that asks ver^ specific 
Questions. / > 


37.5. 


^.3 


56.3 


Gives a lot of short answer type test;^ ' 


68.8 


18.8 


12.^. 


Waints to develop creative thinking^' 


93.8 


6.3 


0.0 


Grades are based on "right or wrong!' answers • 


' 18.8- 


12.5 


' 68.8 


Introduces new topics by tellyig us exactly -what he 
-wants us to do s^.d how we a/re to go about doing it. 


81.3 


6.3 


12.5 


Is always asking u^p, *'V/hy difl you say that?" 

/ 


62.5 


18.8 


18.8 


Tellg us what we will do^ext. 


62.5' 


12.5 


25.0 


Asks us what we would like to, do next. 


68.8 


,12^.5 


18.8 


Tries to get me to think about^ "V/ho I am." 


,,68.8 


12-. 5 

I 


18.8 


Places a lot of emphasis on memorizing answers, j 




-} 

0.0 


87.5 


Vfants us to discover things for ourselves. 


75.0 


12.5 


12.5 


Gives us extra privileges if we get all our work 
done and done riffht. 


68.8 


1-2.5 


18.8 


Is alwaj^s asking us what we are interested in. 


62.5 


18.8 


. 18.0 


Helps us learn by going ^ver and over the same things 
'til we get them rfght. 


75.0 , 


, 0.0 

k 


' 25.0 " 


?all:3 about le=irzing as changes ir. o\ir behavior 
(Such as spelling a work right). 


U3.Q ■ 




12.5 1 


Suggests activities, but tries to let us choose which 
ones we would like to do. 


81.3 


12.5. 


. 6.3 


Tries to get us to decide what we want to do with our 
lives. 


50.0 




" ■%3.8 


Rewards us -Jr.en we get things right. 


87.5 


0.0 


12.5 


Wants us to ask '^-rny?" if we do not understand some- 
thing. 


93.8 


0.0 


6.3 



K^l6 
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TA3I2 17 

FACULTY Aim hSMl STUDEIJT EVALUkTIOTi OF FACULTY 
t4EMBER FOR COURSE TAUGHT AT KBIGS COUITTY PRISON 





' Learning 
Theory 
Represented 


Faculty 
Member 

Self Rating ro 


Mean Student 
Bating of 
faculty 
Member 


Is rio-re concerned about my ideas than whether I give 
the right answer- 


C.-F. 


k 


3.50 


Stresses use of a workbook that asks very specific- 
cue st ions. 


Beh. 


k 


3. '73 


Gives a lot of short answer type tests 


Ben. 


k 


3.58 


Vfants to develop creative thinking* 


C.-F* 


k 


3.85 


Grades are based on "right or wrong" ajiswers* 


Beh* 


2 


3.31 


Introduces new topics by telling us exactly what he 
wants us to do suid how we are to go about doing it* 


Beh. 


1+ 


■k.08 


Is always asking us^ ^Mhy did -you say that?" 


C.-F. 




3.i+3 


Tells us what we will do next. 


Beh. 


k 


3.85 


Asks us what we would like to do next . 


C.-F. 


k 


3.93 


Tries to get me to think about, "v^ho I am*" 


C.-F. 


2 


3.67 


Places a lot of emphasis on memorizing answers* 


Beh. 


1. 


3.80 


vJajits us to discover things for ourselves* 

,1 ^- *" , — 


C.-F. 


1, 


4.00 


Gives us extra privileges if wef get all our work ' 
done and done right. 


Beh. 


1, 


4.26 


Is alwa^ asking us what we are interested in. 


C.-F. 


2 


11.13 


Helps us learn by going over and over the same things 
^til we get then right* 


Beh. 


2 


3.92- 


I'alri^* about leamir.g as changes in our behavior 
(such as spelling a work right). 


Beh. 


1+ 


^.57 


Suggests acti^*ities, but tries to let us choose which 
or.es we 'would like to do. 


C.-F. 


1+ 


4. 00 


Tries to get us to decide what we want to do with our 
lives* 


C.-F. 


1+ 


3.85 


Re^yards us when ve get things right. 


Beh. 


2 


3.86 


Wants us to ask '^Thy?" if we do not understand some- 
thing* 


''C.-F. 


2 


3.71 


!♦ C»-F means Cognitive-Field, Beh. means 
Beha^/iorist Theory of Learning ♦ 


X C.-F. 


3.^0 


3w8l 


1 Beh. 


3M 


3.79 



2., Rating derived by: Not at all = 0, Seldom = 1, 
Occasionally = 2, Sometimes « 3^ Frequently » if, 
and Usually = 5^ ^ ' Hit) 
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TABLE V 

MEAT! STUDEOT INMATE m'AHIA.TION OF EFFECTIVENESS FOR 
Om SELVES OF TEACHn^G STRATEGIES AHD TECHNIQUES 
AT KINGS CQUlTnr PRISON, BY EERCEIJTAGE 





Helpful 

For 

Self 

\. 


Not Sure 
If 

Helpful 


Would 
Not Be 
Helpful 


Is more concerned about my ideas than whether I give 
the right answer. 


66.7 


0.0 


33.3 


Stresses use of a workbook that asks very specific 
questions. 


53.3 


0.0 


k6,7 


Gives a lot of snort answer type tests , 


33.3 


• 0.0 


66.7 


Wants to develop creative thinking. * 


3,3.3 


6.7 


60.0 


Grades are oased on "right or wrong", answers. " " 


hO,0' 


0.0 


60.0 • 


Introduces new topics by telling us exactly what he 
wants us to do and how we are to go about doing it 


ko.o ■ 


0.0 


60.0 


'Is always asking us, ''Fay did you .say that?" 
— = , . / 


ho,o 


13.3 


i»6.7 " ' 


Tells us wtaat we will do next. . 


33.3 


13'. 3 


53.3 ' 


AjSks us what we would like* iip do^elrt.^ 


• k6.7 


13.3 


ifO.O 


Tries to g^t me to think about> ".t/ho 1 am.'' 


ho.o 


13.3 


1»6.7 


Places a lot of emjjhasis on memorizing answers. 


26.7 


6.7 . 


^6.7 


Wants us to discover things for ourselves. 


20.0 


6.7-.. 


-73.3 


Giyes^us extra privileges if vre get all. our v;ork 
done and done right. 


20.0 

♦ 


13.3 


66.7 


Is always asking us what we are interested in. 


. 26.7 


13.3 


60.0 


Helps us learn by going over and over the ^ same things 
'fil we get them right. 


26.7 


6.7 


66.7 


Talks about le^iiTiing as changes in our behavior 
(Such* as spelling a work right). 


ifO.O 


6.7 


53.3. 


Suggests activities, but tries to let us choose which 
ones we would like to do. 


60.0 


6.7 


33.3 


Tries to get us to decide what \re want to d5 with dur 
lives. 


60.0 


6.7 


33-. 3 


Rewards us wnen ve get things right. 


ho.o 


6.7 


53.3- 


Wants us to ask 'wny?" if we do not understand some- • 
thing. ^ • ' , 


. 33.3 


13.3 


53.3 
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TABI£ VI 

FACUXTY A21D MEAJI STITOSIT EVALU/ITION OF FACULTY 
tlE!-SER FOR COURSE- TAUGHT AT LEESBURG STATE '.PRISON 



- 

r 


Learning 
Theory 
Repres- 
ented 


Faculty 
Member 
Self ^ 


+> 

G 

0) 2. 

3 0 
•P >» 

: a i-H 0) 
■1 a -H p XI 

; C5 4£ y S 

i 0) 0} rf 0) 
: S « fS; 2 


Is nore concerned about my ideas than whether I give 
the right answer. 


C.-F. . 


5 


e.59 


Stresses use of a workbook that asks very specific 
questions. ^ 


Beh. 


0 


2.26 


Gives a lot of short answe^ \*Y9^ tests 


?eh. 




1.82 


Wa.ioS to develoD creaoive thinking. 

I 


C.-F. 


5 


3.^^0 


Grades are based on "right or wrong" answers jl 


Beh. 


1 


3.18 


introduces new topics by telling us exactly what he 
wants us to do and how we are^to go about doing it. 


' Beh. 


\ 


2.58 


Is always asking us, ^'^fny did you say that?/' , 


C.--F." 


3 


2.55 


Tells us what we will do nert. 


Beh. 


5 




Asks us what we would like to do next. 


C.-F. 


2 


1.82 


Tries to get me to think about;, '\^o I am." 


C.-F. - 


1 


2.-63 


Places a lot of emphasis on memorizing answers. 


: Beh. 


0 


2.^3 


Wants us to discovem^hings for ourselves. 


C.-F. 


' 2 


3.^5 


Gives us extra privileges if get all our work 
done and done fight. - / 


Beh. 


3 


1.33 


Is always asking us what we are interested in.- 


' C.-F. 


2 


1.82 


Helps us learn by going over and^over the same things 
'til we get them right. - ' 


Beh. 


\ 


2.67 


Taliis aoout learning as changes in our behavior 
^ ;3::c:r. as spelling a work, right). 




i 


2.12 


Suggests activities, but tries to let us choose which 
ones we would like to do. 


C.-F. 




1.82 


Tries ::o ge-:^ us ^o decide ^ifhat we want to do with our 
lives. 


C.-F. 


1 


2.15 


Rewards us wnen we get things right. 


Beh. 


3 


1.36/ 


V7ants us to asr: wny?*' if we do not understand some^^ ^ 
thing. 


C.-F.^« 




4.07 


1. C'.-F. means Cognitive-Field, Beh. means ^ X C.-F. 
Behavioral Theory/- of Learninp;. 

X Beh 

2. Rating derived bylTot at all = Seldom = 1. 
O^casionall:/ = 2, Sometimes = 3, Frequently = If' 
and Usually = 5. . 


3.1 

- 2.U 


2.63 

2.32 
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TABIS VII 
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IIZAIT STUDEIJT IimJIE EVALUATION OF EF?ECTI\^1ESS IJOR 
0\m SELVES OP TEACHDJG STRATEGIES AIJD TECHNIQUES 
AT ISESBURG STATE PRISON, BY PSRCSmGE 



^ f 


Helpful 

For 

Self 


Wot Sure 
If 

Helpful 


-p 

H fi. 
0 H 
0 0 0) 

0 S 


is more concern&d about my ideas than whether I give 
the right answer. 


7h.l 


. 3.7 


22,2 


Stresses use of a workbook that asks very specific 
Questions, 


25.9 


7.k 


66,7 


Gives a lot of short answer type tests 


' 63.0 


J.h 


29,6 


Wants to develop creative thinking. 


37-0 


7.h 


55,6 


Grades are based on "right or wrong" answers. 


25.9 


11.1 


63.0 


Introduces new topics by telling us exactly what he 
wants us to do and how we are to go about doing it. 


70. 


7.h 


22.2 


is always asking us, Vfhy did you say that?" 


' 55.6 


11,1 


.33.3 


Tells us what we will do next. 


59.3 


3.7 


37.0 


Asks us what we would like to do next. 


55.3 


11.1 


33>3 


Tries to get rae to think about^ \iho I am. 


. 51.9 


7A 


kO,7 


Places a lot of emphasis on memorizing answers. 


18.5 


3.7 


77.8 


Wants us to discover things for ourselves. 


63.0 


7.h 


29.6 


Gives us extra privileges if we get all our work 
done and done right. 


- 59.3 


3.7 


37.0 


Is always asking us what we are interested m. 


66.7 


0.0 


33.3 


Helps us learn by going over and over the same things 
'til we %ez them ris;ht. 


70.k 


7.k 


22 -.2 


•laiks about leamirig as changes in our behavior 
(Such as spelling a work right). 


55.3 


lk,8 


29.6 


Suggests acti\aties, but tries to let us choose which 
o'nes we would like to do, ^ 


63.0 


. 7,h 


29.6 


Tries to get us to decide what we want to do with our 
lives:. 


kk.k 


7.h 


iiB.l 


Rewards us when we get things right, 

/ 


55.3 


11,1 


33.3 


Wants us to ask "vmy?" if we do not understand some- 
thing, " 


lO.k 


3.7 


25.9 
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TABIE VIII 

TOTAL i-lEAN STUBISin E^/ALUATION 0? EFFECTIVEIIESS FOR 

0\m SELVES OF TEATJh'nrG STRATEGICS AtlD TECffiTIQUES 
AT ThlSS ErcARCERATHia INSTITUriOIS , BY EERCSI?EAGE 





Helpful 

For 

Self 


Not Sure 
Helpful 


Would 
Not Be 
Helpful 


Is niore concerri'Sd about; m'^'' idea«? "^^an tjV>p-f-v»<sr T crivp 
the right answer. 


75 Q 


<17 

X * f 


22 I4. 


St3?e-sses use of* a i%ro''*kl!>ootr tVi?^t a^^lr^? v'^y^v/' ct^ooi f t o 
questions. _ 


* "^6.2 


5 2 


58.6 


Gives a JLot of* s^'^ort an^ver t'^/r>a 'f'P<?'f-<? 


56.9 


8.6 




U3!^t s to develon cr-oA-h*! thinkincr. 


51.7 


13.8 






27.6 


8.6 


63.8 


T''!!*. TO'^ t2r*P nP**! 'I'O'nTP'^ ^'\'\ '^'ncr nc; Pv»r*"f"lTr ^.tVio"!- Vip 

v?a!it3 us to do ar.d ho:'/ we are to go about (Joing it. 


65.5 


5.2 


29.3 


T <5 p 1 v?*"/" <5 ^<?k"in^ n <r '^*7VjTr rlir? Tron <?aTr +Vi£i+ 9*' 


53.^ 


13.8 


32.8 




53.^ 


8.6 


37.9 

• » 




56.9^ 


^0.7 


31.0 


JL X J.^ ,w> \j\J iliv? UI*J.ili\. clUUU.U^ vfilU X cxXn.» 




10 




jT-LOr^^cb a ^ Lf ui wiiipAictbxb uii ificifiux x^iiiig ansy/srs# 


IQ 0 


J • *t 


*V7 6 


>/ClliLfO U,k> U>XoL.UVCx Uliiil^S i UI UUxEctXV"S» • 


55.2 


8.6 


36.2 


\.rxvwc> Hb CAOxd yxXVXXc^^cb Xi w" aXX OUx v/Orh. 

""done and done right . 


51.7 


8.6 


39.7 


Xo dX/fCtjTb ctbriXii^ Ub wlXdU v/t: die Xil x UCCJI XIl. 


55.2 


8.6 


36.2 


TI^pTt>c T pa T»r> Hir ctot nor r\"\rPT» ani^ /^'\r^y* 4"Vip oorwo 4-1^ •? r>rr o 

r»cxpb -t.i-dx 11 vy ^uxuj^ uvcx duu uvcx uiic Sduic Uiixngs 

*til we get them right. 


60.3 


5.2 


3h.5 


Talks about learning as changed in our behavior 
- 'ch 5.S spellir^:: s. work right). 


1^8.3 


20.7 


31.0 


'SugiffGsts activities^ but tries to ict ug c'noo.je ~>/hLc:i 
ones ,vre voald like to do. 


67.2 


8.6 


24.1 


Tries ~o ge't us decide vhat we vrant to do with our 
lives. 


50.0 


6. -9 


il3.3 


Rewards us vr.en v-r get things rjj|ght. 


60.3 


' 6.9 


32.8 


Wants to ask Vhy?' if v;e do not understand some- 
thing. ' ^ ' 


67.2 


5.2. 


2.7.6 



41) 
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